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}went softiy to the bead Efleen was there, 
q@ebbing in hopeless fashion. 

Mrs. McCullough emoothed her daugh- 
tere hair. 

“Your brother's wife Mary was here 
the day,” she began. “Tis strange tales 


out with the whole truth to your mother, 

So Elleen mobbed out the entire tale 
and let her mother comfort her at the end 
of it, first with loving words, then with a 
eup of strong tea. 

Bot Mrs. McCulicugh’s warm heart 
was filled with hatred for Mra Rothe 
child, “the auld heathen,” yet what did 


@reas and the biack bonnet with the one 
Upstanding pansy apd seek out Mss. 
Rothschild in her home. 

Mra. Rothschild opened the door to the 
@ing. Mrz McCullough walked in. 

“I'm Mra McCaliough,” began thes 
Pedy, “and it's on rather a cruel errand I 
leome the day.” 


“Bit dowa,” eaid Mrs. Rothschild um 
Compromisingty. 

“Tie strange tales I hear of my 
Geughter an4 your an,” aid Mes Mo- 
Cullough, taking a chair. “Strange tales, 
and it’s woe to me!” 

Mra. Rothechiid eeated hersalf en the 
extreme adge of a couch 

“They eve it me mere ef one ancther,” 


“What then is the matter with my sun 
Morrie? A fime bey, a goed sca——” 

“Perhaps, but not good escugh for my 
Mttie Eileen. 1 do not thimk oo: her 
lwothers do not think so. 1 bave come te 
you in candid feeling to help me separate 
the two, for “tis sure F'd ery out my eyes 
should this wathinkable marriage occur!” 

“And of my sea you aay he is not good 
enough for a Schikea?” 

“That outlandish word is not to be un- 
derstood by one wducated in an Irish 


your gon’s clawa.” She leaned forward. 


“Tis a brave prince eemes courtin’ her 
the mow, and diamonds and antins she 
may have, with o high place in society!” 

“My Merrey.” answered Mra Rothe 
«hid, “could marry Reste Stein, of a Gne 
Gewry, & rare gued girl, known for her 
eeaite Sch.” 


think she Bas #% a hing!” 
“Ah, ‘tis the true mother you ere,” 


was diky with pity. “Ia 1t then I may 
rest easy you will give your Morris to 
hi fish-cooking Roste, an@ ae save my 
Eileen for the grand mateh?” 
OQuwaged vanity, injered motherhood, 
Gexive to blast thie hateful, crowing 
creature, Gieplaced every other ccnsider- 
ation im Mrs. Rothachild'’s breast! What 
words ef scorn might have iesued from 
her fps will never be knewn, for mdden- 
ly the front doer was pushed open. Ina 


lJewieh method of cooking. 


moment there entered, glowing, Morris) 
24 Kiem. 

“Mother!” Morrie cried, “we are maps 
Wied: there ia mo more to be anid.” 


“Eilean, whe is % sow my eus's brida® 
she cried, “she is now made welcome ip 
her true home!” 

Ht was magnificent, that surrenden, 
Mra. McCullough releared her danghtap 
with a sigh that echusd through the 
voem. Gadly sabe apoka 

“Any time, my little ene,” she muze 
mured, “you wish to come to ma, I stang 
awaiting yee with open arms. Not ca6 


must forever and a day go holding hep 
eap very even. : 
{Gepyeight, 1918, ay J. Keakey]) 


THE GINHOULIAC HEIRLOOM 


By Montague Glass 


AUTHOR OF “MRS. BILLINGTOW'S FIRST CASE,” “FIRING MISS CONE,” ETC. 
x Tdustrated by Ben Cohen 


T MUST be eon- 
feased that even as 
office boys go, Bon- 
fortumato Taglia- 
tela was by no 
means of engaging 
peremality. He 

* was short for his 
fourteen years, and 
a tousled mop ef 

hair hung low over his eyes, with which 
he squinted horribly. Moreover, down 
his broad upper lip the objective symp- 
tems of an acute coryza coursed us- 
checked, save when he ministered to 
them by a process of noisy inhalation. 

So irritating was the sound that & 
moved easy going John Oakley to pro- 
testations of diagust. 

“By George,” he said to Freddy Furni- 
val, “that office boy of yours is a freak! 
May ask what on earth induced you to 
hire lim?” 

“You may,” Freddy replied. “Theasole 
consideration was that he’s a member of 
the Benvenuto Cellini Circle of the Tasso 
Settlement on Mott street, at which your 
@ister Mary is a worker.” 

“Quite so,” Oakley commented; “but 
where's the connection?” 

“Spoken like a brother!” said Freddy. 
“TI suppose you don’t know Mary is aw- 
fully down om me, and calis me one of 
the idle rich?” 

“I do know it,” Oakley replied. “Last 
night at dinner she said you were caly 
playing at practicing law.” 

“Precisely,” said Furnival; “and Tay- 
Jor shall be the means of disillusioning 
her. He is under strict injunction to in- 
form her, first, what a large and lucrative 
Practice I'm acquiring, and, second, how 
by precept and exampie I'm making a 
man out of him.” 

He felt in his pockets for sume ciga- 
rets, and found none there. 

“Taylor!” he called, and when Tagli- 
atela appeared in response he threw the 
lad a quarter. “Get some cigarets,” he 
said; “the kind we're both partial to.” 

“You don’t mean to say you feed him 
tigarets?” said Oakley when the boy had 
gone. 

“Not I!” Furnival answered. “He 
helps himself to 'em, together with what 
small change I may have, out of the 
pockets of my office coat, when I’m not 
here. Last week he developed a new 
trick. I found my library dwindling vol- 
ume by volume. He sells ‘em at a book 
shop on Ann street. I followed him there 
last Thursday, and arranged to have him 
paid a quarter apiece for reports and 30 
cents for digests. Very decent fellow, 


— 


Gimhouliac made one fatal errer. 


Had he adapted Freddy’s meth- 


ods toward Taylor he might not have lest cut at the last mement 


the proprietor. He turns ‘em back to me 
a@2 a nickel profit—and there you are.” 
“By Jove! What won't a fellow do 
‘when he’s in love?” Oakley ejaculated. 
“You're quite right,” said Freddy; 
“pot there are eompensativns. I've in- 
vited myself over to the Benvenuto Cel- 
lini Circle tonight, as Taylor's guest, and 
Mary will be there. Here he is now,” he 


cigarets on the denk, from which Freddy 
took it. 

“Cigarets used to come tem in a bex,” 
he said as he opened the package: “but— 
ha, as I thought, there are enly nine here! 
The trusts again, Oakley—;ou can’t beat 
"em }” 
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T 32 Tamm Settlement on Mott street 

accomplished two results, neither of 
Which was important from the stand- 
point of sociology. Imprimis, it provided 
Hector Gnihouliac, its founder and head 
worker, with a- living; and, secondly, it 


young spinsters. One of these Hector 
had marked for his own. 

“What others have done I can do,” he 
declared to himself: and when he reffect- 
ed oa the imsignificant looking noblemen 
who had procured financial independence 
om the strength of family connections no 
better than his own, he gave hie generous 
brown wustache an extra upward im- 
petus and laid siege to the heart of Mary 
Oakley. 

To that serious person there could be 
ng comparison between Ginhouliac, the 
Milanese of French extraction, and Fred- 
ay Furnival, only heir-at-law of Furni- 
vals Dry Soap and Magic Cleaner. Fred- 
dy’s perennial flippancy served but to ir- 
ritate Mary, who was nothing if not ear- 
nest of purpose, while the suave and pol- 
ished Ginhouliac appealed strongly to her 
sense of dignity. 

True, Ginhouliac had no money, and 
even made melancholy jest of his poverty 
to Mary. 


“But you are rich ia your life work,” 
who wouk! aay. 

Gimhouliac would answer with a re- 
signed smile, induced, no doubt, by the 
aptness of Mary's observation. He would 
indeed be rich if his plans matured as he 
hoped. Moreover, he sincerely admired 
Mary. Hier face was lovely rather than 
beautiful, and her large brown eyes, sur- 
mounted by a wenith of chestnut hair, 
seemed to reflect not only her own inno- 
cence but a conscioumens of that of oth- 
ore toward her. 

Ts most men her gtance might well 
Drovoke a senge of their own unworthi- 


gvemeil delightfully easy save for one ob- 
atacle--mamely, the cost of a suitable en- 
gagement ring; and this difficulty, te a 
person of Hector’s ingenuity, might be 
readily overcome. 

‘When Freddy entered the settlement- 
house om the Tuesday in question, ip 
Mary's company, Gimhouliac felt ne 
quaim. He greeted Miss Oakiey effusive. 
ly amd acknowledged Wis introduction to 
Freddy with an obsisanee that blended 
grace and dignity in just the right pro- 
pertica. 

“Aawuredly,” theaght Vredéy, “this is 
something to be kicked?” 

“How d’ye do?” he anid aloud. “Could, 
isn't it?” 

Gimhouliac agreed thas it was “cauid,” 
and asked if Miss Oakiey was to have the 
Pleasure of demonstrating the settlement 
work to Mr. Purniyal. * 

“Not exactly,” Mary reptied. “T met 
him by chance on the way over from the 
mbwey. He's here as a guest of one of 
the clubs.” 

“Fhe Benvenuto Cefini Circle,” Fred- 
ay broke in. 

“Ah, so!” said Ginhouliec. “You geo- 
nounce the Italian good.” 

“At the invitation of my friend Ben- 
fortunato Tagiiatela,” anid Freddy, enun- 
citing all the liquid ayllables with prac- 
ticed ease. 

“Too badda!” Ginhouliac murmured. 
“Too badda!” 


“He im't sick, is be?” Mary asked 
a3m pathetically. 

“Notta seek,” said Ginhouliac. “Ao, 
motta seck. I ahould to be seck. He take 
from my desk atz of my cigars, and I fa@ 
Dim amoking them in my office.” 

“T'm sorry to hear it,” Freddy ecm 
mented. 

“It is wo matter,” Ginhouliac replied 
‘with a smile and a ghrog. “1 keek him 


“Notta so, notta se!” Ginhouliae broke 
im burriediy. “Mine shall be the pleasure 
to act as host.” He turned to Furnival 
“And to show you how it is we uplift the 
poor foreign bey,” he said with a ane 


tened to add, ‘Tike that unfortunate Tag» 
Katela. Bad manners we condone here, 
but dishonesty must be treated—muat Be 
treated, ah——” 
“Bummarily,” Mary helped cut. 
Gimhouliae amiled his thanks with @ 
dazzling show of regular, white teeth. 
“Just so,” he murmured. “My Eng- 
lish is a little difficult at times, but with 
Mees Oakley te heip me, I become like~ 
how ahall I any it?—like another Shex- 
e@peer-al™ 
At the compliment a faint shade ef 
pink came over Mary’s pale features, not 
Unnoticed by Freddy, whose mental atts. 
tude at the time might well have been 
translated by a low whistle. For the rest 
Of the evening he watc:ed Miss Oaliey 
ané the head worker closely, with a net 


ment; and at its close, when he escorted 
Mary to the subway, he found his fund of 
qmall talk somewhat depleted. 

a 2 
INHOULIAC'S a pretty good aarti” 
he said at length; “that ia for 9 

Gago.” 


“That's all right,” Fredéy explained 
“he is a dago, ian’t he? That's the popa- 
lar name for an Italian, just as Yank is 
for a down caster. i'm o« Yank, you 
knew, and you can call me one if you 
want to.” 

“I might be justified in calling you any 
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ON THE HENRY BUCK 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


CO-AUTHOR OF “seee.” 
Tiastreteé by F. McAncily 


LTHOUGH Light- 
bouse Tom hept a 
ealoon in the Street 
of Foreign Parts 
and also had at- 
tained the dignity 
of being a grand- 
father, the sea still 
claimed him as one 
of her rough chil- 
Gren. Like the roaring custemers who 
banged hie bar with iron knuckles, he 
could not stay away from his oid foster- 
mother. I found him putting on his coat 
when I dropped in one aftermoon. 

“Ye're in time fer a walk,” mid he 
“T'rm going to take a turn about the city 
front.” 

A grizzled ex-skipper, who was always 
sitting somewhere about the piace, took 
charge, and we went out together. It 
Was one of those rare drowsy days when 
the sun shines on San Francisco Bay and 
there is no breeze to speak of. The Street 
of Foreign Parts was somnolent; we 
passed windows which bore the names of 
distant ports. We turned the corner and 
walked down to East street. Crossing 
that busy thoroughfare, we made our 
way to the wharves. 

Dowsprits reached out over our heads 
as we walked; riggers worked far above 
us, clinging to dizzy perches; the amell 
of brine and barnacies and G@ecaying 
piles was in our nostrils. The craft of 
the seven seas lay in the slips; slender, 
tali-marted schooners redolent with the 
ocGer of Puget Sound lumber; tramp 
steamships with hulls of red and black; 
two old wooden ships with painted ports; 
a dainty Yrench bark over whose rai! 
leaned a suilor in @ red yarn cap; white 
transports taking on cargo for the Phil- 
ippines, and stern-wheeled steamers dis- 
charging loads of predues from the banks 
of inland rivers. 

A riff-raff of tugs and launches were 
roving in and owt among all these big 
sisters of theirs. Out in the stream a 
battlechip lay moored to a buoy. Near 
by « dingy whaler swung at anchor; she 
wes somber, sinister im color and line; 
her whole arpearance was forbidding; a 
frim ship, and she seemed to say that she 
? neon mauch evil. 
be ll .safl tomorrow,” said Light- 
house Tom. “God help her crew.” He 
rave her along look and swore under his 
His eyes hung on her, and hate 
was in them. A silwer-haired giant, he 
had now no kindness about him; he was 
again the man of action; and hot pas- 
sions flamed within him. In a moment 
ft was past, and we found a sunny nook 
on a« long dock, with the warehouse be- 
hind us and the bay in frost. We sat 
down, and Lighthouse Tem filled his 
Diack clay pipe 
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TLE spit water pulls me down here,” 

he said at length. “I"m getting old, 
but l can’t stay away.” He sniffed the air 
and forgot to light up. As if he could 
not resist the grip of his former calling, 
he fell to comment on some of the ves- 
sels that lay close by. When he had run 
on for some time he lighted the tobacco 
and smoked in silence. 

A young fellow had been loafing aim- 
lessiy about the dock. The peculiar de- 
jection of hie attitude and the ill set of 
his worn clothes told their story plainly 
enough. iie was one cf those whom the 
city had lured from afar and he had 
found the promises empty. His face was 
pinchéd. 

While Lighthouse Tom was smoking a 
man came up to this loiterer. He, too, 
was unmistakable; you can find his type 
on any crowded water front, never work- 
ing, always prowling about, and usually 
in some sailors’ saloon. In the old days 
of the crimps and boarding-houses they 
wer: more numerous and sleeker; now 
they often fetch up in police court with 
a charge of larceny against them. The 
pair talked for a moment. I saw Light- 


breati; 


A thrilling tale of the North Pacific in the days when shanghai- 
ing was in its prime. Hew one eld salt took a desperate chance 


house Tom glance that way and stiffen. 
The pinched youth was shaking his head 
emphatically; the other man departed. 

“Foxy boy,” said Lighthouse Tom, and 
ebuckied; he raised his voice. “Come 
over here, mste.” 

The boy looked our way, hesitated, 
and in the end came. 

“What sort of a job did he offer ye?” 
demanded Lighthouse Tom. 

The other gave one suspicious giance, 
and then, as if reassured by the face of 
his questioner, smiled wWanly. 

“He said he wanted men for a big 
tramp steamer that was going to Seat- 
tle,” said he; “and that there was lots of 
work up that way. It didn’t look good to 
me” 

Lighthouse Tom was fumbling in his 
trousers pockets. He brought forth a 
Gotlar and a half dollar. 

e@¢ @¢ 
5 me tousipdie qa casera 

a@ matter of five blocks, there is an 
enployment agency. Ye can get a job 
there fer the dollar; the rest will stake 
ye fer a bed and meal Ye'll do weil to 
@teer clear of the city front when the 
whalers is in port.” 

When the boy hed got over his aston- 
ishment and had departed, Lighthouse 
Tom nodded to my look of inguiry. 

“That ‘big tramp steamer’ is the whal- 
er out there in the stream,” said he; 
“and Puget Sound would be two years n 
the Aretic fer that lad.” 

I said something about thinking that 
shanghaiing was done with, since the 
mailors’ union bad managed to get recent 
legisiation. 

“It never will be with the whalers.“ 
He cursed them again, and his clear old 
eyes flamed as he looked out at the eom- 
ber veasel in the stream. “I get savage 
when I think of them,” mid he “The 
men’s hearts that has been broke aboard 
of them! I know. No man knows better. 
Did I ever tell ye how I got my doss of 
whaling?” 

The sun was warm and we had an 
hour or more of basking ahead of us. I 
begged him for the yarn; and he launched 
into it wits more profanity. There was 
no doubt that every oath came from his 
heart. 

“Ye see,” he explained, “I'd been 
shanghaied two times before. I told ye 
of one of them; the other was when I was 
a slip of a lad and it didn’t count. One 
ship was the same as another in them 
Gays, and the sea was the best place fer 
me. But this was after I had married 
and settled down, and I had it in mind 
never to go to sea agin. 

“Ye remember how I stole the missus 
from old Pedro, her father, when Big Joe 
was about to marry her? And ye mind 
how old Mother Martin helped me and 
give me $75 advance money for the v'y’ge. 
“Twas cnough fer any man to make his 
start with. But a sailor is in a hard way 
ashore, and I had been to sea ever since 
I was a kid. “Twas all I knowed, ever 
aince I had cast loose from the old man 
in Dublin, 11 years old. Cabin boy and 
able-bodied seaman and fisherman; that 
was what I had behind me. |! was lost 
now. Me and the lass left Mother Mar- 
tin’s boarding-house and found a little 
shack on the side of Rincon Hill. I start- 
ed out to look fer a job. To this day 
when I see a lad a-castin’ his eye around 
fer work and gettin’ none my heart goes 
out to him. There’s nawthin’ makes a 
man feel so down and out as getting 
turned away. 


“I got it. Every day I got it. I had 
Bo trade; I did not know the ways of the 
Jand; I was as helpless as a ship aground 
en a lec shore, The worst of ‘it was a- 
coming home te Annette. She could talk 
next to no English, and I could not lay 
my tongue to Portugese. All I wuld do 
when I come in with the soles-of me feot 
all biistered from walking and my heart 
as heavy as a ship's lead, was to shake 
my head at her. And then she would 
amile up at me as much as to say, ‘Fair 
weather ahead, lad,’ and she wouki kiss 
me, and we would set down and eat what 
he had cooked up fer me. She learned 
her first English during them days. 
Encugh to tell me one night that the 
baby was a-coming. 

“That made me savage. No money in 
the locker new, and she in the biggest 
need that ahe had ever been in. Old 
Pedro was still sore ai her for slipping 
her cable and getting spliced to me, when 
he had it aij laid out for Big Joe He 
would not come anigh us and he would 
have laughed if he had knowed the case 
that we was in. 

“Well, I made much over her that 
night, and I talked about the boy. Fora 
boy it was to be; I was dead set on it. 
‘Boy,’ enys I over and over to her; and 
she says ‘Boy’ back to me. But when I 
come to take thought of it afterward 1 
‘Was not ao sure that she meant the word. 
I laid awake long after she had gone to 
@eep alongzide of me, and the more 1 
thought, the savager I got. At last 1 
@ropped off, and the next morning she 
@ung out, ‘All hands’ to me. The frat 
thing that come into me head was what 
ashe bad told me. I had good reason to 
hustle now. 

“Well, I went down to East street, and 
it seemed like every man I laid my eyes 
on was either working or going to his job 
with his dinner bucket in his fist. And I 
had no job. All the time I had the lass in 
mind; and I have knowed ever since that 
mornin’ the feeling of being a thief. 

“I teil ye, lad, I seem men with the 
money a-jingling in their pockets, and it 
made my heart go black inside of me. 
And if it had been night then I would of 
taken a chanst, the same as many a poor 
devil has done before and since. I was 
beating about the city front, trying the 
best I knowed how to lay out some new 


course to steer by, and me head was spin- - 


ning with the things that was a-run- 
ning through it, when I run afoul of Big 
Joe. 

“I had not cast my eyes on him since 
I amashed his face in front of old Pedro’s 
second-hand store and made off with 
Annette, when he was a-going for to 
marry her himself. I told ye he was bully 
of the Comax Bunkers gang. He come 
now along with a half a dozen of them 
big coal heavers. They was in their don- 
garees and undershirts, and their faces 
was black from the work. No sooner did 
I clap eyes om them than Big Joe sighted 
me. He come bows on: 

oe ¢ ¢ 

OW, what with the trouble I was in 

and the way I felt to all men, I was 
a-looking for the worst of it anyways. It 
sort of made me feel good to sce him, 
too; fer I figured it that I could hammer 
hell out of him and one or two of his 
mates before they got me down. 1 
squared away like. 

“But he grinned like a jack lantern 
and stuck ort his big black paw. *Light- 
house Tom,’ says he, ‘how are ye anny- 
how? Fer a matter of a minute I did 


not get my bearin’a, and be sung. out, 
“What! Are ye sore yet? Mates,’ cays 
he, ‘this here is the bully that trimmed 
me, the one I told ye about.’ The gang of 
them come crowding up with the whites 
of their eyes a-rollin’. ‘How is the 
missus?" says he. ‘By God, ye have @ 
good woman, Lighthouse Tom.’ I gripped 
him by the hand then. Damned if he 
didn't tell the rest of them about our 
fight ag’in, and their eyes hung out like t 
was some curio. ‘And,’ says he, ‘the best 
man got her. Come on,’ says he, ‘and 
have a @rink with us.’ 

“We went to & saloon acrost the way, 
and Big Joe asked me how I was a-make 
ing it. I toi him I was a-casting about 
fer some sort of a job. ‘You come along 
with me,’ says he. ‘Ye can learn to 
& ecoop. I'll get ye on this afternoon.’ 

“That took all the wind. out of my, 
sails. It had been that hard weather, 
and here come @ line from a quarter § 
had never looked to. I tokd him as mueh,| 
He laughed down at me—fer big as I wag! 
then, he was half a head the loftier—a: 
anys he ‘Better for the lags she come 
ye. I like me liquor and me bulldog toe 
well to make fast with a woman. I know, 
it, if I didn’t know it then. Ye fought 
me fer her and ye won, Lighthouse Tom 
And I have lost too many bets on Sunday, 
coursin’ races to raise a roar when ali: 
was fair and above beard,’ says he 
“We'll make fer the bunkers now; the 
timekeeper is there.’ 

“So that arternoon I shoveled coal un! 
der the hatchway of a big bellied tramp 
along with Big Joe and twenty other 
black, hairy, eweatin’ devils. In a fog ef 
black dust, and work like I had nevep 
ween before. It got me, too; I near te 
went under. But Big Joe was me friend 
and the gang give me all the best of it, 
T have seen many a new hand come te 
one of them coltiers sence, and get the 
heavy end: and I learned then whzt luck 
¥ had been in. “Tis all in the knack of 
Mt, and soon I got so that I could swing 
my scoop and trim my pile all proper 
and stand up to it with the best of than 
But this was later on. 
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S Nocercis night I come home to Annette ag 
black as Big Joe; and my pins wase 
shaking under me with what I had done, 
But I had six hours’ time in, and that 
meant $3 earned. I left a black marig 
where I kissed her. And when I had 
sluiced off the dust and eat me supper we 
sat and talked together in the kitchea, 
I fell to sleep in me chair, a-teaching of 
ber to say ‘Michael.’ That was to be the 
boy’s name, fer ’twas me father’s, and t 
liked it. : 
“Every evenin’ after that I used to set 
there in the kitchen a-teachin’ of hep 
English. And there was no evenin’ when 
she would not look up at me and aay, 
‘Michael,’ and then come over to me and 
set on my lap and kiss me. Ah, lad?! 
Them was the days, even if we was ; 
enough. The hard weather we had been 
through made this seem like a quiet hare 
bor 

“Sometimes I would not come home 
until midnight or after. That was in the 
beginning of the winter, when the colliers 
Was comin’ into port every day or two, 
and the gang used to be working over- 
time. Six bits an hour fer that, and God 
knows we ‘arned it, too. When we 
knocked off the balance of them would 
head fer the saloons; and on Sundays 
they would gamble away their wages on 
the coursin’ races or backing Big Joe's 
bulldog ag’in a pit dog from up in the 
Mission. 

“But I had none of that. I took me 
money home to the lass, and she stowed 
it away im the locker ag’in the boy that 
was to come. I would be making me 
way from the city front when it waa 
dark and raining; and I would sea noth- 
ing nor feel aught of the wind and wet 
fer thinking of her a-waiting there fem 
me. Proud we two was: and foolish with. 
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DEEP LAID PLOTS 


By Emily Calvin Blake 


Ilmatrated by Beas Bethel 


ILEEN’S mother 
‘wae @ pictnresque 
Tria woman who 
loved her daughter 
with passion and 
understanding, and 
whe wanted the 
girl to marry 
where her fancy 
listed, for in love 

whe believed with ali her heart. 

Morris’ mother was a dramatic, strong- 
thearted Jewish woman who worshiped 
ther sen and wished him to marry as be- 
Htted both her end him, inside his own 
‘race. Love was not eo important. 

Still, the marriage of Morris and 
Witeen, hastily entered into, turned out 
jVery well, one reason being, Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough privately thought, because Mrs. 
Rothachiid had to walk carefully, hole- 
ing her cup very straight, 

As for Mrs. Rothschild, it must be said 
of her that she always treated her Gen- 
tile daughter-in-law with courtesy and, 
in time, true affection. She had one 
strange habit. Whenever Eileen visited 
her own mother, she always found some 
unlooked-for luxury awaiting her on her 
return home, quite as though Mrs. Roths- 
child was in rivalry with something she 
feared. 

This is the story: 

Elieen saw Morris first She had 
eaten her lunch in the candy factory and 
had gone outdoors for a breath of hot 
summer air. Morris Rothschild stood on 
the edge ofthe sidewalk across the 
street. He was a printer in the great 
Harmony shops, and he, too, had come 
forth for fresh air. 

When he saw Eileen he quite forgot 
his mother’s frequent admonition to look 
first at a girl's baking board and judge 
ae to her housekeeping qualities. In- 
deed, as he soon discovered, Eileen had 
little knowledge of baking boards, since 
her days were spent in the candy factory 
dipping fondant into pots of black choc- 
olate and her evenings given over to de- 
yoted admirers. 

After a moment, as he watched, Eileen 
put her arm about the waist of a girl 
sianding near her, and together they 
waiked down the strect. Morris took in 
every detail. He noticed that 
Fiieen’s dress was a one-piece 
black jersey, which revealed her * 
young figure in all its ripeness. < 
Her head was bare, and her black 
hair was looped like velvet ear- 
muffs at each side of her face. 
Morris caught a flash of blue- 
black eyes with curling, black lashes, and 
he was quite done for. 

The next day at the same hour Morris 
stood ai the edge of the sidewalk. He 
was smoking a short, black pipe, but as 
Eileen approached, this iime alone, he 
emptied the bowl on the back of his 
hand, blew the ashes to the four winds, 
and as the girl neared him turned and 
with a little hesitancy walked by her 
side. 


“You're pretty cheeky,” commented 
Eileen, and there was the faintest trace 
of brogue in her rich voice. “I don't 
iknow you.” 

“Don’t you want to?” he answered. 
His words were clean cut. He had been 
born in America just after his parents 
bad come from Ratzky, in Poland, but 
Eileen had known Irish sod till she was 6 
years old, in truth. 

“I might, and you gave me time to 
think about it,” she answered with an in- 
gcependent toss of her dark head. Her 
eyes had a mischievous, come-on ex- 
pression as they danced up at him. She 
et. a his pulses-hammering. And she 
felt at omce her power over this great 
siant ef a lad, and she rejoiced, because 
she saw alsy @at, despite his masterful 
air, he was a bit shy and would hold 
himself well in hand. 

‘Tll give you pienty of occasion to 


know me,” he said. “My name 3s Morvia” 


Eileen and Morris had their minds made up, but it took some 


Irish camouflage to bring Mrs. Rothschild inte line with the rest 


Rothschild, and I'll be at the edge of 
the sidewalk every neon the whistle 
blows.” 

“And by every token you believe I'/! 
be there, too,” she flung back at him. 

“I don’t see why you should be so 
stand-offish;” he replied; "I'd like to take 
you about a bit. I be- 
jong to a lodge that 
gives a dance every 
once in a while, and I 
thought maybe you'd 
go with me.” 

“We'll see about all 


swered, 


that,” she answered him; “I must be get- 
ting back now.” 


Morris worked and sang under his 
breath all that afternoon. He thought of 
Eileen's short steps adapting themselves 
to his longer ones, her dark blue eyes 
with the curling lashes. He liked her lit- 
tle, smart, clipped accent, too, though he 
wondered why she wasn’t more Amer- 
icanized in her speech. He prided him- 
self on being a thorocvgh American. But 
he liked any difference that marked 
Eileen from the other girls of his ac- 
quaintance. 
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ILEEN didn’t emerge from the factory 
at the noon hour next day, nor the 
Gay after, but on a Friday she rewarded 
him for His waiting. He was so giad to 
#ee her that he forgot to reproach her for 


her crue] withholding of herself, and it 
being a glorious summer day, that set 
the blood tingling in his veins, he slipped 
his arm into hers, thrilled as her body 
touched his, and invited her to have an 
ice cream soda at the Greek’'s, near by. 
Before they parted she had promised 


to go with him to a dance given by his 
lodge on Saturday night. 


“It'll be dressy, won't it?” she asked 
as she was leaving him. 


“Oh, you can wear anything and look 
nice,” he said. ‘Most of the girls wear 
white or gay colors and some lace.” 


Eileen worked overtime in the candy 
factory ao she might achieve a handsome 
Gress. She was very conscientious about 
using any. of her mother’s little patri- 
mony. Mrs. McCallough right willingty 
helped her. Being Irish, romance was 
always hot in her blood, and vicariously 
she lived Eileen’s love affairs. 

They achieved a mtracie on ama! out- 
lay. A white net dress with coral rib- 
bons cleverly adjusted here and there. A 
coral snood for the black hair and white 
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eatin etippers; crowning piece, a dives 
evar. 

Morris catied in dne form on Saturday 
evening. Proudly Eileen introduced hime 
to her mother. There was a mMagnetisra 
about him that found its way to ali 
women's hearts. Mrs. McCullough em:ied 
up at him. She hoped Fileen wovld 
marry bim. His race, she had alwaye 
heard, took good care of its wamer. 

Morris and Eileen went out into the 
summer night. Eileen wore over the net 
dress a long capelike coat that had been 
her mother’s when she had lived in the 
north of Ireland and had many sweir. 
The silver scarf was flung over her head. 
Morris thought her the most exquisite 
being his eyes had ever rested upon. 

They walked the length of two blocks 
found a street car, rode half a mile, de- 
scended at the lodge hall. It was above « 
Srocery store, and Morris carefully helped 
Eileen up the short flight of stairs. Mor- 
ris deeply in love, she yielding her heart 
as well she knew, but keeping her pride 
ever ready. 

The hall was decorated handsomely 
with flowers and flags, but the delicate 
fragrance of the flowers was not suffi- 
cient to deaden completely the odor of 
wilted vegetables. 

Eileen, however, not too crit 


ical, went 
into the ladies’ Wwaiting-room, remove: 
her cape 2nd lace hood, smoothed her 
hair, powdered copiously, touched her 
blue-black eyes at their corners, aml was 
glad Morris had achieved a dress suit, 


rented, she supposed, for the occasion 
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ORRIS waited cnxiously for hie: just 

outside the dressing-room 

of music came floating to them. 

“My, but you're sweet!” he cried; 
like white touched up with pink.” 

“Coral,” she corrected him. Then she 
flushed and turned her eyes up full at 
him, just now full of teasing light. 

“Come on,” he said: “I've got to intro. 
duce you, though I hate to!” 

“Well, if that’s the Way you feel, what 
did you ask me for?” 

This was her idea of coquetry, and hia, 
too, for he smiled back at her and slipped 
his arms through hers, holding her close 

“You know what I asked you for, ali 
right,” he said meaningly. 

In the hall he introduced her about, 
and it pleased his pride mightily that she 
at once “made a hit” with his fellow men 
A two-step started before there was 
time for any others to ask Eileen’s 
favors, and Morris put his arm 
about her slim waist and they 
danced away together. 

The floor was humpy and rough 
in spots, and ths music a bit off- 
key, but to Eileen and to Morris there 
lacked nothing to mar the Perfection of 
the hour. 

“You're a fairy dancer,” he told her 
when the music stopped. 

“You're not so bad yourself,” she an- 
ewered. And then there came a dozen 
others to Eileen’s shrine. After a@ time 
she walked gravely through the grand 
march with Morris, and when she re- 
ceived her program it was filled in a few 
moments. 

“Buch a little queen!” said Morris 
proudly. 

Eileen believed she would never forget 
the joy of that evening. Morris loving, 
Morris jealous, Morris masterful, all his 
moods kept her ip a heaven of delight. 
This young printer bad put a mark upon 
her as had no other man. 

At midnight they donned their outside 
wraps and went down the stairs together 
and stood under the stars. Eileen was 
entrancing, the white, sparkling shaw! 
over her hair, the dark cape hanging 
from her shouiders. 

“If we leave now,” anid Morris, ‘we 
can walk home, and it won't be sc late.” 

Efleen nodded. 

“Tl! have to rum back and change my 
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‘a fringe. His black arms was bare and 
‘be was in his shirt and dongarees He 
had a big belt and a long revolver slung 
alongside of him. He used to wear that 
gear to scare the new hands, and he 
booked fierce enough in it, too. But the 
minute me eyes lit on him I felt the blood 
a-choking In me neck. I made a leap for 
bim. 

“He hed no time to get that gun if he 
had a mind to. I do not think he so much 
as tried. I was on him with me two 
hands about his throat. We went to the 
deck together. I sunk me fingers in and 
felt his pipes give and give. And then 
the others came—two from aft end four 
or five harpooners and boatmen—and 
pried me off. They dragged me to the 
ekipper and he had them epreadeagie ine 
on the for’ard hatch. 

“They laid me flat and pulled my arms 
and legs as farias they would go, and 
triced me there ail hard and fast, so that 
1 could not stir an inch. The burning in 
me jints was like red-hot fire. My face 
was up, a-looking at the sky. And Lily 
Brown come and leaned over me and spit 
on me as I laid there. Ail day and all 
night they kept me there. I thought that 
I had died with the last thing J knowed, 
that black mongrel cursing me, and me 
heart a-busting inside of me for the 
thinking of Annette. Well, I come to in 
the forecastie, stowed away in me bunk. 
And from that day I was a good dog. 
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’ E SEE. it was this way: When I come 
(4 to meself I was aione down there, 
and I got time for thought. I knowed 
what I was up against. And says I to 
meself, ‘I will bide me time and see 
whether there is God. There is the lass 
to get back to and there is Lily Brown to 
kill with me two hands. And the v’y’ge 
is not done with yet. I will wait and I 
will find out.’” 

Lighthouse Tom groped in his pockets 
and hauled forth his tobacco. He filled 
up bis pipe, lighted it and smoked for a 
minute. It ssemed to calm him, for his 
face became placid and he said, as if it 
were to himself, “Ah, well, "twas many 

“The old Henry Buck was a siow tub 
enough, and there was no hurry any- 
‘Ways, fer the ice was hardly duc to be 
@ut of Behring Sea at the best ye could 
put it. So we loafed along under sail with 
the engines idle. I counted the days until 
Michael was due to be a-coming into 
port. It wes hard, hard! Sometimes 1 
had to fight meself to keep me hands 
down to me sides and gay, ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ 
when Lily Brown was a-handing me the 
rough sie of his dirty tongue. And I 
haf to look Gown on the deck lest he 
should see what was in me heart. But I 
done it. They got it into their heads that 
I was broke. And then, ye see, I was a 
f00d able-bodied seaman, which the rest 
of that crew was not by a long ways. 

“Well, Behring Sea was full of ica 
And we put back to Dutch Harbor to 
stand by fer the breaking. Sence theday 
we made for that port I have been what 
ye might call a Christian. That is to say, 
I have always knowed that there is God. 

“Ye see, Dutch Harbor was the last of 
the world in them days. Chances was 
after that a whaler would see no other 
port unless it might be some out of the 
Way station. And hell would really be- 
gin. Bo I give up an idee that had come 
into me head of making a run fer Lily 
Brown and taking him overboard with 
me. I would of done it, too, if we had not 
put back. i was in a bad way; I had got 
to talking to meself, so that I had to 
keep a weather eye out, fer fear they 
would catch me at it and hear what I was 
a-anying. 

“We made Dutch Harbor in the night 
time. Marnin’ come with us at anchor. 
A lot of mountains shuts the place in; 
they come right down to the water's 
edge. I was on deck near the rai! a-look- 
ing at the tops of them, when here come 
the old Fremont a-racing by. She was 
the fastest achooner, ir. the fishing fleet 
in them days She had left Frisco long 
behing pe and bad caught op easy 


q@ough. She come eo dest that I eculd 
of throwed a stone from our Geck to hers. 
And there, up for’ard, was Olaf Hansen 
and Shrivel-Head Pete, the ame two 
that I-had took drink with in the Bells 
of Shandon that arternoon before Lily 
Brown laid me by the heele. 

“We three looked into each ciher's 
faces; and I seem them grab hold of each 
other’s arms. But that was all. I made 
no sign and they made none. I turned as 
if there had been nothing in the wind at 
all, and Lily Brown was right bebind me. 
He was all rigged out in that there pirate 
gear of his, with his #x-shocter in bis 
belt. 
~ “*Know that craft? says he. 

“I had better sense than to lie, fer all 
hands knowed I was an old seaman on 
this coast. So I says, ‘Sure, I eailed on 
her once years ago.’ 

“"Who was them men on deck?’ 
says he. 

“*Couldn’t tell ye, sir,’ says 1; ‘men 
has changed sence I was to sea last.’ 

“He grunted something; then he start- 
ed away. In a minute he came back 
ag’in. 

“Get below.’ says he, ‘and don’t show 
yer face on deck unless ye're called!’ 

“aye, aye, sir, says J. If he had give 
me orders then to lick off his boots 1 
would of done it, and shipshape, too. Ye 
may iay to that, lad. 

“I went below. I laid down in me 
bunk and put me poor head to figuring it 
cut. "Twas plain as a map. The whole 
crew of the Fremont would know now 
that I had been shanghaied on the old 
Henry Buck. For hadn't I told Olaf Han- 
gen and Shrivel-Head Pete about the lay 
of the land, ye see? And hack in port 
the lass, according to the reckoning I 
was a-keeping; was a month from the 
Gay when there would be t-ro of them 
there, a-standing by fer me 

“That poor, rotten bunch that wo 
called our crew was all a-whispering to- 
gether. I knowed that they had some 
thing on, but I paid no heed ‘o that until 
one of them came over to my bunk. He 
was a one-eyed hoodlum from down in 
Butchertown, that had shipped of his 
own free will, because he had San Quen- 
tin a-waitmeg for him if he stayed ashore. 
Saye he, ‘Mate,’ anys he, ‘there’s a steam- 
er in the harbor.’ I knowed then that it 
must be the Dora or the Bertha, for they 
was a-making them westward ports then. 
‘She will be a-sailing sometime in the 
night,’ says he. ‘Are ye game fer to go 
with us? We'll make a rush fer the two 
men on watch and get a boat overside,’ 
gays he; ‘and we'll board her and tell our 
story.’ 

“I told him that it would only land 
them back on the Henry Buck in irons. 
He went away. They had more talk to- 
gether, and I seed how they was arguing 
of it out among themseives. And ai last 
they seemed to give it up. In the arter- 
noon eix of them started ag’in. And the 
one-eyed hoodlum come over to me once 
more. This time they had it laid out to 
get the boat and make a try fer the land 
and the mountains. ‘Any place,’ aays he, 
‘is better than this hell’s hole’ But I 
@hook me head and told him it was no 
use, and I was done with all that sort of 
thing. 

“So the forecastle was lonesome 
enough that evening, for they ail held 
away from me more than ever they had 
and whispered amongst themselves. And 
all the time I was a-lying there a-won- 
ering how the play would come up fer 
me and when it might come, annyhow. 
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HE best I could figure it was this: 

They would be a-standing by on the 
Fremunt, and some of them was bound to 
be pretty clost by micnight. If I got no 
hail in any fashion from them, and nothin’ 
come, I could slip on deck then and make 
a@ run and a jump fer it over the side. I 
‘was a good swimmer, and chancés was 
there would be a dory a-walting for me 
to take me on. 

“Well, midnight drawiet along and i 
begun to wonder whether mabbe I hadn't 
better be thinking of stirring, when i 


heard some ef tham poor devils begin te 
move tn ther bunks. I seen atx of than 
abp cut and come together; and 2 made 
out bow they was all Greased bet in thefr 
eocks, While they was bunched I eve the 
ehine of a knife in the hand of the one- 
eyed hoodlum that had had the talk with 
Ine. It come to me mind that mebbe they 
might stick me to kesp me quiet. But 
even while I was a-thinking of that they 
begun to make fer the companionway. 
One of the bunch went on ahead; and 
the rest waited until he come a-crawiing 
back. Then all @x went up together, 
bent over and easy on thelr feet as tom- 
cate. 

“I waited and did not move. Pretty 
Quick there come a ecufflin’ noise on deck. 
And that was all. It seemed like a year, 
and then there came a bump. Says I to 
meself, ‘They’ve got Lily Brown;’ and I 
felt Hike I had been cheated. And just as 
I wes a-thinking there come a long, hor- 
rid screech; and hard on that the racket 
of a boat being lowered away. 

“It dida’t take long fer the pounding 
of the boots from aft. ‘All hands on 
deck!’ sitgs out a voice. "Twas Lily 
Brown. I cracked my head ag’in a tim- 
ber a-tumbling up. And no sooner had I 
hit the planks above when a yell sounded 
from alongside. "Twas men in sore dis- 
tress, too. Just then I stubbed me toe on 
something soft. I looked down and I see 
the third mate sprawled out flat. I 
slipped in the blood that was all over 
everything and capsized alongside of 
him. As I was a-rightin’ meself that yell 
come agin from the water. I knowed 
what it was. They had pulled the boat 
plugs while they was in port; and them 
poor devils was a-drowning alongside of 
the Henry Buck. 

“I made a run fer the rail, anc I got 
the noise of oars hard by. That would 
be the Fremont’s dory. I knowed that. 
Lily Brown and four others was a-cuss- 
ing the air blue making ready to lower 
away another boat. I knew what I had 
to do. I whirled where I was a-standing 
and made that blue-eyed nigger in two 
Jumpe. 1 swung one and then two, and 
he went to the deck like a log of wood. 
And now there was no time to waste. 
Down in Frisco the lass was a-waiting; 
and here was the Fremont’s dory a-com- 
ing on the jump. I only took a second to 
put me boots into that mongrel face and 
e@pile it worse than ever it had been spiled 
in the making. And then I went over the 
rail while two harpooners was about to 
lay bands on me. 
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HEN I come up—I took two minutes 
fer it, for I was in all the clothes 

—Olaf Hansen had me by the collar. I 
got the gunwaie and yelled fer them to 
give "way. And round about the air was 
full of the hollaring cf them drowning 
men. I tumbled in; and right astern the 
Henry Buck's boat was a-rattling down. 
The byes in the dory made the oars crack, 
and a shot came after us when they was 
bending fer thie third stroke. Dutch Har- 
bor was as noisy as one cf them East 
street saloons when a battleship is in 
port, and the men ashore with three 
months’ pey. I heard afterwards as how 
they got all their hands back only one, 
the hoodlum from Butchertown, and he 
was better off as it was, what with prison 
behind him and the Arctic ahead. 

“Shrivel-Head Pete was a-grinring at 
me when I righted meself in the dory. 
He told me how they had been a-stand- 
ing by for a matter of two hours; and 
‘was laying it out to make up a boarding 
party if I did not show my head. All the 
time the other boys was pulling fit to kill. 
We went right on past the Fremont. 

“The Bertha zails in the half hour,’ 
@ays Shrivei-Head; ‘we fixed it with the 
man on the dock. They will stow ye 
away in the firercom.’ : 

“and so they did. I was a-drying out 
when the Henry Buck's ekipper come 
aboard of the Bertha; but he did not 
make a search, for they give him a game 
of talk on deck that sent him back to the 
Fremont. Inside of an hour we was cut- 
aide of Dutch Harbor. 


“Well, these wee a witie sizing 
Bie half-way porte to mahe, and 
Bertha wae no ecean greyhound, 

Row. Sn we tock a matter ef three 

ané more before we enteref Puget 

I had to leaf about Seattle fer anct! 
two days, a-waiting for the ealling of 
Frisco boat. I] worked me passage dowd 
im the flreroom, and cne mornin’ I wi 
@own the gangplank to the wharf sve; 
there. "Twas a lumber carrier i had 
come in, and she hed a good aized cargo, 
too. What's more, we met head winds 
and a heavy sea. So me month was vy 
that I had figured that evenin’ before ¥ 
eleared the Henry Buck's rei}. 
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AD, I made for Rincon Bill with wa 

gail on and a2 feir wind. I do not cai? 
to mind one thing from the dock to the 
shack where I had left the lass, oniy that 
I had collisions with two or three thai 
was slow In getting acrost me bows; an@ 
& cop was eet on taking me to the atatlon 
fer a crazy man. I come to the place at 
last. I went up to the door 6n a run, all 
out of wind. Mother Martin opened it in 
me face. 

“‘So,’ says she, ‘yere beck in port. 
"Tis time! Where have ye been e-keepin’ 
of yerself, and whet have ye to my 
says she. 

“She was as ugly as a fighting buil- 
dog, but it was only the way of her, for 
she knowed that I had been in a hard fis. 
“Twas ail over East sireet how! bad been 
shanghaied on the Henry Buck three 
days arter we had sailed. Well, I made 
shift to tell her as fast as I could hew I 
had got back. 

“The lase, anys she, ‘is all enug and 


jin good trim. As good as ye could took 
fer. The baby come last night.” 

“*Leave me in, says I. ‘Gangway 
quick!’ 


““*Aisy,’ says she. ‘Ye'ro pot on the 
Henry Buck now, lad. Yer wife is got to 
be give word first. Siand by and }'ll he 
out* directly.’ 

“I cooled me heels on the doorstep un 
til I was well-nigh crazy. She come out 
with her skinny old finger on her lip. 

“Take off yer boots, says she. And 
make a try to tread light” 

“I stripped them off and foilied her in- 
side. The lass was a-lying in her bed. 
She was main weak. of course; and I 
went alongside cf her on me knees. Wo 
had our word cr two together and then 
she give me a queer look, half scared,’ 
half proud like. And Mother Martin | 
come slipping in behind me with ihe 
baby in her arms. 

“ “Michael,” says I, and come io my 
feet a-grinning with the pride that was 
a-busting in me. 

“Michael nawihing!’ mays Mother 
Martin. “That's no name fer a girl.’ 

“And so it was; and as fine a ane as 
ye ever clapped eyes on. I stood there a 
jooking, and o!d Mother Martin give me 
signals with her eyes to take notice of 
the missus. 

“She was a-lying there, a-locking like 
she was waiting fer some sort of a word 
from m@. And I seen it agin in them big 
eyes of hers, like she was in a way scared 
along with all the proudness that was in 
her. And I remembered how I had meade 
her say ‘Michael’ after me. And I feit 
like a fool; for here I was with a lass in- 
stid of a bye, and giad of it. And so € 
told her, and she begun to cry then. For 
ye see, lad, she was main weary with it 
all.” 

Lighthouse Tom puiled at the tobacco 
and said nothing for a minuteoriwo. 4¢ 
length: 

“It was two year befcre Michael did 
come. Ah, well. And now I'm a grand- 
father. A man grows old. He doe.” 


Company Blameless 

Employe—Sir, I would respectfully ash 
you for an increase of salary; I have get 
married lately. 

Manager—Very sorry, Henry, but ihe 
company is not responsible for any acei- 
dent that happens to its employes «hem 
off duty. 


